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Public Utilities Propaganda 


For some months the Federal Trade Commission has been investigating the propaganda issued by public utilities. 
INFORMATION SERVICE here presents a digest of the more important evidence brought out at the hearings, as an illus- 


tration of the way in which propaganda has been carried on by certain groups. 
record as printed in the “United States Daily.”—The Editor. 


The propaganda disclosed by the hearings is carried on 
by a network of organizations from the officers of na- 
tional associations down to local executives. At the head 
are the national associations and the Joint Committee 
of National Public Utilities, composed of representatives 
of the National Electric Light Association, the American 
Gas Association and the National Electric Railway As- 
sociation. This joint committee was organized to “repre- 
sent the industries that make it up in connection with 
pending legislation” in Washington. Its major activities 
have been in connection with the Walsh resolution for an 
investigation by the Senate of public utilities (which, as 
passed by the Senate, ordered the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to make the investigation here discussed), the 
propositions for the development of the Colorado River, 
regulation of interstate power transmission, taxation mat- 
ters, development of water power, etc. There are some 
30 state or regional joint committees for public utility 
information serving at least 40 states.t. The Illinois com- 
mittee, formed in 1919, was the first of these, and most of 
the others were developed on the same plan. The tie-up 
between the Joint Committee and the state committees is 
usually very close. The state associations of public utili- 
ties and the regional sections of the National Electric 
Light Association, particularly the latter, are frequently 
very active. Finally, there are the power companies and 
their local representatives. All these various groups work 
very closely together. Sometimes the regional director of 
the Electric Light Association is also director of a state 
committee, though, perhaps, more often he will hold some 
other office on the committee. The directors of these 
committees are, for the most part, former newspaper men, 
though several still are or have been college professors. 

The propaganda activities of these groups cover a wide 
tange. The Illinois committee states that, “Almost every- 
body in the state is reached who can be reached by the 
methods we use.” Usually these committees do not at- 
tempt to circulate material below the eighth grade in the 
public schools. The methods used include sending out 
quantities of news bulletins and pamphlet material; 
making addresses before schools, colleges, Chautauquas, 
women’s clubs, chambers of commerce, Rotary Clubs and 


other civic associations; moving picture exhibitions; 


"These are referred to simply as “the committee” giving the state or 
region, 


This material was taken from the 


radio addresses; on one occasion, helping to organize a 
ministerial alliance; securing the elimination of “objec- 
tionable” textbooks from schools and recommending 
“good” ones; discovering the attitudes of professors of 
economics; maintaining contacts of various sorts with 
educational institutions; preventing, when possible, ad- 
dresses on public ownership, etc. Paul S. Clapp, man- 
aging director of the National Electric Light Association 
explains that “ .. . every means which is available for 
diffusing information with regard to the electric light and 
power industry is being used and is to be used in in- 
creasing measure . . . .” Sky-writing is said to be the 
only method which has not been used. 

In all this work the individual power companies and 
their employes play a very important though less conspic- 
uous part. The local companies are urged to advertise 
widely in order to win the goodwill of the newspapers. 
Local executives make addresses, are very helpful in get- 
ting “objectionable” books removed from the school 
curricula and in introducing the pamphlets. In many 
sections of the country the women employes are specially 
organized and trained for public speaking. Much of their 
work has to do with “home service,” etc., but in at least 
one case the bibliography listed in the speakers’ handbook 
given the women to assist them in preparing their speeches 
was largely devoted to political and economic subjects. 
The purpose of the women’s committee is, according to 
the managing director of the National Electric Light 
Association, to “educate the women of the country in the 
fundamentals and economic principles of the electrical 
and power business and the entire interdependence of the 
public and the industry.” The director of the New Eng- 
land committee estimated that there are 200 utility execu- 
a and employes in New England organized for pub- 
icity. 

Substantial assistance has been given the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs for certain projects: the National 
Electric Light Association contributed $30,000 to the sur- 
vey of home equipment and $20,000 a year for two years 
to the Federation’s better homes campaign. The Ohio com- 
mittee cooperated with the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in the home equipment survey. It helped the Fed- 
eration to prepare certain pamphlets and published one 
of them at the cost of about $11,000. About 62,000 
copies of this pamphlet were distributed by the Ohio 
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committee. The testimony, as printed in the United 
States Daily, does not discuss the contents of these pam- 
phlets. The Louisiana-Mississippi committee issued a 
“program” for women’s clubs and civic associations which 
contained sections on “Public Regulation of Utilities,” 
“How You Can Cooperate with Your Utilities,” “Real 
Public Ownership” (1.e., customer ownership). 


The attitude of some of the leaders in publicity for 
utilities is, no doubt, reflected in a comment by Major 
J. S. S. Richardson, director of information of the Joint 
Committee, that ministers and educators have a “sour 
outlook” and “warped judgment” because of “personal dis- 
appointment.” 


It appears that these groups sometimes work through 
other organizations such as the chambers of commerce and 
even civic associations when they do not wish certain 
actions to come directly from the utilities. Thus, accord- 
ing to the minutes of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion at Chicago in 1923, a public utility law was drafted 
and “turned over to the Commissioners’ Association who 
has promised to sponsor it so that it would appear that the 
‘law was the work of the Commissioners’ Association 
rather than the utilities.” The assistant director of the 
Illinois committee wrote to the Missouri committee on 
November 10, 1927, in regard to placing speakers in 
schools. “In strict confidence the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce handled it for us during the last summer. We, 
of course, paid the bill. We try to keep away from an- 
nouncing the talk to have anything to do with public 
utilities, our last talks being on government and business.” 


Judge Healy, counsel for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, brought to light the following from an address by 
the former director of the Arkansas committee in which 
he claimed that the committee is “reaching the news- 
paper, the editor, the reporter, the printer. We get to 
the minister, the lawyer, the farmer, and the physician. 
. . . There is no apparent propaganda in what we publish, 
or if there is, it is delicately covered with a spirit of 
ve progressiveness so that its taste is not disagree- 
able.” 


EXPENDITURES FOR PROPAGANDA 


Until June, 1927, the Joint Committee was spending a 
very small amount, but from June 1, 1927, to the 
time of the hearings (about 10 months) the Joint 
Committee’s receipts were about $403,000. Apparently 
this was to be used for propaganda in one form or 
another. The National Electric Light Association’s bud- 
get for distribution to its regional divisions was $237,- 
000 for the year ending June 30, 1928. The total ex- 
penditures of the National Electric Light Association for 
the year ending June 30, 1927, were $993,000. How 
much of the amounts spent by the Association or distrib- 
uted to the regional divisions was spent for the “improve- 
ment of public relations” it is impossible to tell from the 
testimony. However, $302,104.51 was spent for publica- 
tions (including books, bulletins and proceedings) in the 
year ending June 30, 1926. Of this amount $175,269.05 
was spent on a single item—printing one set of pamphlets 
for member companies. The 30 state and regional com- 
mittees average about $18,000 a year each. One or two 
spend as high as $45,000 yearly; others spend only small 
amounts. Apparently the state associations of public 
utilities usually spend only small amounts. 

E. Hofer & Sons, newspaper syndicate of Salem, 
Oregon, have been paid $84,820 a year for several years 
by the larger utility companies to circulate their material 
to newspapers throughout the country. The editor of the 


Florence, (Ala.) Herald testified that the Alabama Powe" "¥ 4 
Company had paid him $1,400 during eight months of 192. 4 
for sending his syndicated editorials to newspapers in 


New England and in the South. - 
“Goodwill” advertising has already been referred to. |: 


The Public Utilities Association estimates that the utilities oe 
spend in advertising from $25,000,000 to $28,000,000 . 
yearly. About $100,000 is spent yearly by the National 


Electric Light Association alone “to explain to farmers “ie 
their inability to furnish this power under the same rates a 


and conditions as furnished in the city.” 


In some of these organizations, notably the Joint Com- | p;,, 
mittee, the director has a large contingent fund which he 
may use as he sees fit: no strict accounting is required. 
The Public Policy Committee of the Pennsylvania Electric I 
Association spent, from September 1, 1922, to March 28, of | 
1928, $113,920.56, which was more than the amount spent : 
on the Association’s other activities. (It should be noted J + 


that this includes the period when Governor Pinchot’s 
giant power proposal was considered in Pennsylvania.) the 
Most, if not all, of this amount seems to have been spent in Oni 
cash. The vice-president of the Association testified that he » "S" 
had paid in cash amounts up to $7,500 at a time to the 


chairman of the committee without knowing how it was to § 
be used. The chairman of the committee testified that he J 707 
made all payments in cash, that he kept no records of 


expenditures, no correspondence file and no minutes of ~ 
executive committee meetings. “he 


In reply to Judge Healy’s questions why payments § sph, 
were made in cash, W. H. Johnson, chairman of the Cor 
committee, replied, “Simply because we don’t want people : 
to know who gets the money,” and a little later, “Because k 
there was—well, it was not good policy, that was all.” 


Mr. Johnson could not remember how any of the money ~~ 

was used but he was certain that it was all used “lawfully', to} 
and honorably.” ) eg 

rept 

Campaicn AGAINST PusBLic OWNERSHIP 

The evidence clearly indicates that a campaign was s 


launched against public ownership. For instance, the the 
chairman of the Public Relations Section of the eastern} CU 
region of the National Electric Light Association wrote § ™t 
to the vice-chairman of the Pennsylvania Electric Associa- 


tion that the Swing-Johnson bill, the Walsh resolution for = 
the investigation of the industry, ex-Governor Pinchot’s = 
proposal for giant power, Professor W. Z. Ripley’s articles . ot 


and books are “all aimed at the electric light and power h 
industry” and that the public relations section recommend- 7 
ed laying “particular stress on the development and organ- M 
ization of a well-planned public relations program.” _ 

On January 20, 1927, the executive committee of the py, 
Public Relations Section of the National Electric Light fo, 
Association passed a resolution: “That it is the sense of B (Ty 
this committee that every effort should be made to dis-§ quit 
courage the advocacy of government subsidy, ownership 
or operation of electric service and light, and be it bill 

“Further Resolved that we hereby express our unami-f was 
mous conviction that the advocacy of government subsidy § of ti 
or construction of facilities for rural electric service is subj 
unsound, uneconomic, unnecessarily discouraging to the T 
efficient efforts now being made to extend rural service A¢q, 
and as tending to disrupt those public relations so essential Bou 
to progress.” 

The amount of attention paid to government ownership 
and operation varies with the locality. In some states the] 
bulletins sent out by the state committees were largely 
devoted to the question, directly or indirectly. Several 
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Gate directors could not recall any activities in regard to 
oulder Dam or Muscle Shoals. One or two said that 
there was no sentiment for such ownership in their state. 
There are, indeed, three aspects of the ownership ques- 
tion at which the utilities propaganda has been di- 
rected: 1. federal ownership and operation (concerning, 
chiefly, Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam); 2. state 
ownership, as put forward, e.g. Governor Smith’s pro- 
posal for the development of New York’s water power, 
and, most important, the Ontario hydroelectric develop- 
ment, or more rigid state regulation as in Governor 
Pinchot’s “giant power” proposal; 3. municipal owner- 
ship of utilities (chiefly electric lighting plants). 


It is not altogether easy to ascertain the precise attitude 
of the utilities toward the Boulder Dam project as repre- 
sented in the Swing-Johnson bill recently passed by 
Congress. Their opposition, however, is evident. J. T. 
Newcomb, counsel for the Joint Committee, testified that 
the utilities were “opposed to anything in the nature of the 
Ontario system by which the government generates power, 
using the power of taxation and public credit.” He also 
testified that the utilities oppose government operation of 
Muscle Shoals if the power is “put into unfair competi- 
tion with the power generated by the utility companies.” 
Though Mr. Newcomb would not positively state that the 
Joint Committee, as such, was definitely opposed to 
Boulder Dam, he did testify that the Joint Committee 
“has done its best to disseminate information on Muscle 
Shoals and Boulder Dam.” These activities were varied. 
Constituents were urged to write to congressmen and 
senators. 


Richard Washburn Child was paid $7,500 to gather 
data for a book on Boulder Dam which was later edited 
and signed by Frank Bohn. (It should be noted in justice 


jg ito Mr. Child that he later issued a statement that the book 


represented his personal conclusions and that he had 
always been opposed to government ownership.) 


Several conferences of the seven states through which 
the Colorado River flows were held before an agreement 
could be reached as to water rights, etc. The Joint Com- 
mittee engaged a New Mexican law firm to keep them 
informed about any action taken at these conferences. 
M. C. Meachem of this firm seems to have been, for a 
time at least, New Mexico’s representative at these con- 
ferences. Mr. Newcomb, counsel for the Joint Committee, 
admitted that, while he was employed by the committee, 
he had prepared a discussion of the authority of the 
Federal Water Power Commission at the request of O. C. 
Merrill, executive secretary of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Either the Joint Committee or the National 
Electric Light Association assessed member companies 
for a fund to carry on the campaign against Boulder Dam. 
(The facts as to the assessment seem clear but it is not 
quite clear who asked for the money.) “Forcing govern- 
ment into industry,” an analysis of the Swing-Johnson 
bill by A. O. Leatherhead, a congressman from Idaho, 
was sent to 300 dailies and weeklies and to 100 members 
of the executive committee. Various other articles on the 
subject were also sent out. 

The women’s committee of the National Electric Light 

ssociation were urged to make a careful study of both 
Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals. G. F. Oxley, director 
of publicity for the National Electric Light Association, 
sent telegrams to the various state joint committees asking 
them to work up public sentiment against the Boulder 
Dam bill both by personal contact with individuals and by 
sending out articles. The National Electric Light As- 
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sociation also distributed pamphlets on Boulder Dam to 
the state committees. The response of the state joint 
committees was varied. In some states a great deal 
was done. On the other hand, some committees 
thought they should avoid “political” questions. Some 
state committees persuaded the state chambers of com- 
merce to pass resolutions against the bill. The former 
director of the Ohio committee, now employed by one of 
the large utility companies of the state, a member of the 
Ohio State Chamber of Commerce’s Public Utilities Com- 
mittee, testified that S. S. Wyer offered to make a study 
of Boulder Dam for this committee, clearly indicating that 
the results of such a study would be unfavorable to the 
pending bill. The “study” was made, the Ohio Chamber 
of Commerce voted to disapprove the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect, and on this basis other state chambers of commerce 
were asked to pass similar resolutions. In Connecticut, 
the resolution against the bill was introduced by the presi- 
dent of a large utility company. Members of the Con- 
necticut League of Women Voters were asked to write 


to their congressmen and senators on the “check-back” 
basis. 


In Colorado, the utilities urged the state university to 
appoint a “fact-finding commission” to study the Colorado 
River projects. A preliminary study was made by a fel- 
low of the University in the extension department, half of 
whose salary was paid by the Rocky Mountain committee. 
Mr. Wolfe, the University fellow referred to, was later a 
member of the fact-finding commission. In Michigan, the 
director of the state committee testified that information 
on Boulder Dam has been sent to employes of utility 
companies, attorneys, bankers, heads of firms from whom 
the utilities buy their supplies, leading manufacturers and 
influential politicians. 


But sending out articles, news releases, etc., has prob- 
ably been the chief activity of some state committees 
against the Boulder Dam proposal. Practically all of 
them send out news bulletins at regular intervals and 
these have contained many articles on Boulder Dam. In 
Missouri, the main argument used was that in building 
Boulder Dam the farmers would pay taxes to irrigate arid 
desert land while there was plenty of good land for sale 
in Missouri. In the cotton-growing states, it was ex- 
plained that Boulder Dam would irrigate the Imperial 
Valley and it would then produce cotton to compete with 
that grown in other states. In Florida, it was explained 
that early vegetables would be grown on Mexican land 
irrigated by Boulder Dam and these vegetables would 
compete with Florida products. 


The campaign on Muscle Shoals was very similar. In 
Arkansas, the state committee persuaded several local 
chambers of commerce to send telegrams to the House 
Committee on Military Affairs or their representatives. 
In some cases these seem to have been sent without a vote 
by the organization. In 1926, a campaign in favor of the 
power companies’ bid for Muscle Shoals was planned. 
A Washington representative of the Alabama Power 
Company called a meeting in Washington of state com- 
mittee representatives to prepare for it. Mr. Newbern, 
director of the Tennessee state committee, testified that 
at this meeting it was decided that the first story should 
appear in the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal. Mr. 
Newbern testified that he dictated the story to the Wash- 
ington representative of the Commercial-A ppeal, the story 
was telegraphed to Memphis and he telephoned the editor 
at Memphis requesting that the story be given a prominent 
place. It appeared on the front page. A pamphlet on 
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Muscle Shoals was sent to Tennessee newspapers, county, 
state and national officers of leading farm organizations 
in various states, though it was more widely distributed 
in the South. In the 13 southern states, a letter was sent 
to every daily and all weeklies of more than 1,000 circu- 
lation and to members of the state legislatures. 


Activities in regard to state projects have been, of 
course, mainly local. The director of the New York com- 
mittee testified that 239,000 copies of pamphlets on water 
power and river regulation had been issued in connection 
with the fight against Governor Smith’s water power 
plan. For some years one of the main activities of the 
Georgia committee was fighting water power bills spon- 
sored by the Municipal League of Georgia. (It is inter- 
esting to note that John J. Eagan of Atlanta was appar- 
ently the leader in the Municipal League. After his death 
in 1924 it collapsed.) Willard Cope, executive secretary 
of the Georgia committee, explained that the water power 
bills were fought, not to prevent their enactment but to 
“show the purpose of the people who presented the bills 
and that that purpose was insincere and did not have 
anything to do with the legislation.” In a letter dated 
April 11, 1923, he summarized his committee’s activities, 
saying: “Because of the far-reaching menace of the water 
power bills sponsored by the Municipal League of 
Georgia, the committee has been regarding as paramount 
the fight to prevent their enactment. The effort has taken 
two directions; . . . [we] have proceeded to inform the 
legislators and influential officials through personal con- 
tact, and we have conducted an educational campaign 
among the voters throughout the state, in the bulletin, and 
in the newspapers, and by pamphlets.” It should perhaps 
be noted that Mr. Cope replied to Judge Healy’s cross- 
examination that he had been “bragging” in that letter. 
One of the arguments used in this campaign was that the 
utilities paid in taxes the equivalent of more than one- 
tenth of the state’s total income and this would be lost 
to the state if public ownership were adopted. 


But campaigns against these state projects were minor 
matters in comparison with the efforts to discredit the On- 
tario state hydroelectric system. Most noteworthy in this 
connection is the pamphlet prepared by S. S. Wyer, 
while employed by the Smithsonian Institution, and later 
published by it. (It should be noted that the Smithsonian 
Institution is really a United States government institution 
since the United States gave the land on which its build- 
ing stands and its board of regents is composed of govern- 
ment officials and American citizens appointed by Con- 
gress.) There is ample evidence that Mr. Wyer was 
engaged to make such a study for $3,000 and his expenses. 
G. F. Oxley, publicity director of the National Electric 
Light Association, was later inclined to believe that Mr. 
Wyer had not been paid the money. In any case, the 
National Electric Light Association purchased about 25,- 
000 copies of the pamphlet. A number of other “studies” 
were made. The expenses of Professor E. A. Stewart of 
the University of Minnesota were paid for two trips to 
Canada to study the situation there. (Professor Stewart 
was in charge of the experimental rural line project at 
Red Wing, Minn.) His pamphlet on the subject was 
also given wide circulation. About 10,000 copies of 
Niagara in Politics, by Professor James Mavor were sold 
or distributed. Of these, 5,243 copies were placed in col- 
lege or public libraries. 


Paul Clapp, director of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, was asked by Judge Healy “. . . you mean to 
get your views of the subject of municipal ownership to 


every person that can be reached in this country?” A. “YG | 


sir, we feel that that is a responsibility.” C. W. Davis, 
chairman of the Texas committee, admitted that the cam- 
paign against public ownership is “a part of everything 
we do in an educational way.” 

One of the most interesting things in connection with 


this whole campaign (and, particularly, that against mu- - 


nicipal plants) is the widespread use of the familiar “red” 
charge against advocates of government ownership. This 
seems to have been fairly common all over the country. 
Thus, the Illinois state committee circulated “Reds in the 
United States” which presents the familiar attack on such 
groups as the Foreign Policy Association, the Y. W. C. A., 
etc. B. J. Mullaney, director of the Illinois committee, said 
in a Chautauqua address that “. . . those who are in favor 
of public ownership if they do not think they are traveling 
in the direction of eventual communism are either fooling 
themselves, or trying to fool us... .” The Illinois commit- 
tee issued 25,000 copies of this address and also circulated 
“quite extensively” another address in which Mr. Mullaney 
said that “government ownership is the masked advance 
agent of communism.” The New York committee reprint- 
ed in its bulletins a statement from the president of the 
Southern California Edison Company ‘that “all govern- 
ment ownership advocates are enemies of society.” The 


- “argument” that advocates of public ownership are “red” 


[4] 


has been used most vigorously against Carl D. Thompson, 
secretary of the Public Ownership League of America. 
Various letters which were read into the record show the 
manner in which Thompson, and, to some extent, former 
Governor Bryan of Nebraska, were fought. It is evident 
that efforts were made to observe Carl D. Thompson's 
activities and, when possible, to prevent him from securing 
speaking engagements. A system seems to have been in- 
stalled for “exchange of information between the directors 
of public utility information committees. Wherever 
speeches were made by proponents of public, state or mu- 
nicipal ownership, they made notes of the fact and told 
each other about them.” 


Most vigorous action against Mr. Thompson seems to 
have been taken in the middle-western states. J. B. Sheri- 
dan, director of the Missouri committee, tried to have 
Mr. Thompson’s engagements cancelled and to persuade 
the Chautauqua circuit for which he was speaking to drop 
him from its list of speakers. The “radical” argument 
was again used, as is shown by the following excerpt from 
a letter from Mr. Sheridan to the director of the Iowa 
committee about Mr. Thompson: “. . . if it comes to a 
show down and he gets too gay fight him; not upon the 
private and public ownership question, but on his socialist, 
communist, single tax and land nationalization record.” 
In at least two towns (Edina, Missouri, and St. Cloud, 
Minnesota) local groups were persuaded to force the 
cancellation of Mr. Thompson’s lectures. Mr. Sheridan 
evidently urged local companies that were sponsoring 
Chautauquas in their communities to threaten the with- 
drawal of their support if Mr. Thompson lectured there. 


On cross-examination, Mr. Sheridan admitted that he 
did not believe the charges of “radicalism” against advo- 
cates of municipal ownership and that municipal owner- 
ship was sometimes beneficial. 


The following statement was contained in a letter writ- 
ten by the director of the Rocky Mountain committee: 

“Every company that attaches any value to its contin 
ued existence not only must acquaint its executives with 
the necessity for being always well in advance, but every 
employe, clerk, bookkeeper, alineman, meterman and all 
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,the municipal operation of utility plants. 


not been for the work of the committee, he says, “state, 
municipal and government ownership would be 100 per 
cent ahead of what it is today.” 


Work WITH NEWSPAPERS 


Much of this propaganda work must of course be done 
through the daily press. News bulletins of various sorts 
are issued by most of the state committees and by the 
national organizations as well. It should perhaps be noted 
that the use of these bulletins is by no means confined to 
newspapers. In some cases they are also sent to school 
principals, members of the state legislature, various public 
officials, public libraries, colleges, civic clubs, business or- 
ganizations, and the public service commissioners. Special 
releases are also made both to individual newspapers and 
the Associated Press and United Press. The amount of 
material reprinted cannot be accurately estimated, but it 
is undoubtedly enormous. G. F. Oxley, publicity director 
of the National Electric Light Association, testified that 
there are “more newspapers in the country using the 
materials we send out than there are newspapers that are 
not.” As an illustration the figures given by E. Hofer & 
Sons may be cited. This national syndicate, subsidized 
largely by the utilities, reported that, during 1927, the 
reproduction of its material was estimated at 25,928 news- 
paper pages of 120 inches each in 12,784 newspapers. The 
magazine and weekly news service of E. Hofer and Sons 
is now sent to from 13,000 to 14,000 country dailies and 
weeklies all over the United States. R. M. Hofer, a mem- 
ber of the firm, insisted that the $84,820 paid his com- 
pany yearly by the utilities made no difference in material 
sent out by his agency. He admitted that they had per- 
sistently oposed government participation in business and 
Much of the 
material sent out by his syndicate might be designated as 
“canned editorials.” Mr. Hofer admitted that they had 
printed nothing to the disadvantage of the utilities com- 
panies since the arrangement for subsidy was made four 
years ago. In addition to the news service E. Hofer 
and Sons also carried on correspondence with editors giv- 
ing them the arguments against municipal ownership of 
utility plants. 

While there seems usually to be some indication of the 
source of the material on the news bulletins, it is evident 
that this is frequently, if not usually, omitted from the 
articles as reprinted. 

The director of the Illinois committee stated: “The use 
of paid advertising in a good modern newspaper does 
nothing more than establish acquaintance with the man 
that runs the paper.” The advertiser, he explains, “has got 
the right to talk to the publisher on matters of mutual 
interest.” Interesting in this connection is the fact that 
local companies are sometimes asked to check on what 
happens to the news bulletin in the local newspaper offices. 

On August 9, 1924, J. B. Sheridan of the Missouri 
committee wrote a letter in which he said that “the fact 
that Carl Thompson had received practically no notice in 
the Missouri newspapers was . . . due to the fact that the 
electric light and power companies were good customers 
of the newspapers. .. . It is not very easy for anyone to 
bite the hand of a good customer.” In another letter, 
dated March 27, 1924, Mr. Sheridan said: “. . . what the 
Country press is worth to people who are honest and use 
it honestly is beyond calculation. I have spent as much 
as $300 in three years entertaining editors, etc... . All of 

em are .. . grateful for the smallest and most insig- 
nificant courtesy.” 
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The former director of the Michigan committee ex- 
plained to an inquirer that he visited newspaper offices in 
cities and towns as a matter of policy. “They are usually 
social calls with just enough business interspersed to de- 
termine that everything is healthy so far as the utility 
situation is concerned. . . . The business of calling upon 
editors, like everything else, has its own technique.” 

One propaganda method used is to write articles to be 
signed by prominent individuals. The director of the 
committee for North and South Carolina admitted that 
“editors, governors, judges, district attorney generals, 
presidents of women’s clubs, presidents . . . [of] cham- 
bers of commerce” had signed articles which he had pre- 
pared. Sometimes, he said, the phraseology might be 
changed, but not the content. 

The utilities representatives usually insist that the 
material is not “propaganda.” The director of the Texas 
committee explained that “We protect the business inter- 
ests by giving the public the proper information. When 
they get the proper information they are fair to the public 
utilities. . . . When the information is poisoned . . . then 
the people cannot exercise their correct judgment on any 
proposition.” He also said that he believes it is “the func- 
tion of industry to protect itself.” 

Prominent persons have been employed to write articles 
for the utilities. Reference has already been made to the 
employment of Richard Washburn Child to collect materi- 
al for a book. G. F. Oxley of the National Electric Light 
Association testified that Mrs. John D. Sherman, former 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has been paid $600 a month since October, 1926. Mrs. 
Sherman wrote articles, largely based on the Federation’s 
home equipment survey, to which, it will be recalled, the 
utilities contributed considerable amounts. Some of this 
material has been printed under her name in various maga- 
zines, especially the farm journals, through Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, advertising firm. Other material pre- 
pared by her has been rewritten or cut up into smaller 
articles without bearing her name. Mrs. Sherman was 
paid by the Lord & Thomas and Logan firm, and the firm 
was reimbursed by the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. 

Very interesting in this connection is the work of the 
Public Service Magazine. The publisher testified that all 
the stock was owned either by himself, utility companies 
or individuals interested in utilities. Various companies 
or groups (such as the state committees) purchase about 
26,497 subscriptions to be sent to a selected list. Usually 
the members of the state legislature are on the list, as well 
as other influential members. Recently a survey of munici- 
pally owned utility plants was carried out by the maga- 
zine, at a cost of $105,000. The publisher estimated that 
a large part of this cost was paid by the utilities. Mr. 
Gonden explained that the magazine was started because 
of the demand of the utilities for such a magazine. It has 
always been opposed to government ownership and noth- 
ing favorable to government ownership has ever been 
published in it. The magazine declares that it “has done 
more to expose the fallacy of municipal ownership than 
any other ten publications in the country.” For some 
time, Mr. Gonden, the publisher, testified, the publishing 
company secured much of its revenue from conducting 
local campaigns for the utilities against municipal owner- 
ship proposals. 

The Missouri School Journal wrote to Mr. Sheridan 
practically offering itself as a publicity organ for the utili- 
ties. In return Mr. Sheridan secured advertising for it. 
The presiding officer of the Federal Trade Commission 
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remarked to one particularly active director of a state 
committee that he should not call himself a retired news- 
paper man, since he seemed “to be editing and operating 
quite a string of newspapers yet.” 

Mr. Sheridan admitted in cross-examination after some 
of his letters had been read to him that he did not like 
some of the methods he had to use and that he did not 
believe all the material put out by his committee. In a 
letter dated June 12, 1922, he said of a story on service 
charges and rates, “I frankly admit that it is not entirely 
sound. . . . It is not quite honest but it is honest enough.” 


Work witH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The effort of the utilities to influence the teaching of 
economics, sociology and civics in schools and colleges, as 
revealed in the hearings, has probably received more atten- 
tion than any of the other revelations. This work was 
directed mainly along three lines: the provision of class 
room material for public schools, the elimination of “ob- 
jectionable” textbooks in both schools and colleges, and 
efforts to influence either individual professors or the 
entire institution. 

Many of the state committees have distributed one or 
more of a series of pamphlets on the utilities (electricity, 
gas, street railways and telephone) to the schools. In 
more of a series of pamphlets on the utilities (electricity, 
phlets from the national organizations or to have reprinted 
practically the same material. Some committees, however, 
considered that these were not adapted to conditions in 
their states and have prepared their own. It is estimated 
that about 500,000 copies were printed by the national 
associations in 1927. In Illinois, the director of the com- 
mittee estimated that three-fourths of the high schools use 
the committee’s literature. The Connecticut committee 
claims that its pamphlet is used in 76 per cent of the 
Connecticut schools, mainly in civics classes. The Ohio 
committee reports that nearly 200,000 students in 600 
Ohio colleges, high schools and junior high schools have 
used pamphlets distributed without charge by that com- 
mittee during the last two years. In Rochester, N. Y., a 
textbook, compiled by Edward Hungerford and issued 
by a committee of representatives of utility companies, 
city departments and members of the Rochester Board 
of Education, was put into the city schools as a course. In 
Missouri about 97 per cent of the state high school enroll- 
ment is reached by these pamphlets, according to the state 
committee. Thousands of pamphlets have also been dis- 
tributed to the schools of New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Colorado, Washington, Oregon and others. The quanti- 
ties issued vary from 110,000 in New York State to about 
3,000 in some of the other states. 

In a statement issued to the press P. H. Gadsden, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the National Utility 
Association, says: “Representatives of gas, electric, street 
railway and telephone companies have from time to time 
made examination of textbooks used in some of the public 
schools. Incorrect statements relating to the utilities, ob- 
solete material and omissions of essentials have occasion- 
ally been found. In some instances distinct propaganda 
favorable to government ownership accompanied by unfair 
attacks upon the privately owned utilities have been dis- 
covered. 

“Such conditions, where noted in connection with the 
surveys made, have frequently been called to the atten- 
tion of school authorities and publishers. In some cases 
the biased material has been eliminated by the responsible 


parties. . 


pamphlets explaining the business of operating gas plants 
and electric light plants, carrying on telephone communi- 
cation and operating electric railways. These are instruc- 
tive and informatory booklets containing historical and 
technical data, statements of fact as to which there can be 
little, if any, dispute. . . . As for literature combating 
government ownership and operating propaganda, this has 
of course been distributed somewhat widely by represen- 
tatives of the utilities.” 

It should be noted that in several cases the pamphlets 
distributed to the schools were definitely approved by the 
school authorities. 

Another interesting point is the distribution of these 
pamphlets “by request.”’ In some cases a voluntary request 
was forthcoming only after considerable stimulation. Form 
letters were sent to the lists of teachers or principals offer- 
ing the pamphlets, several “follow-up” letters were sent; 
the pamphlets were advertised in teachers’ journals. Some 
state committee directors spoke at teachers’ conferences 
offering the pamphlets. Finally, the local utilities com- 
panies frequently took the matter up with the local school 
authorities. The director of the Rocky Mountain com- 
mittee admitted that it was sometimes “necessary to work 
with them individually for weeks.” 

H. T. Sands, president of the National Electric Light 
Association, made the following comment with reference 
to the pamphlets distributed to the schools, in his presi- 
dential address before the Association on June 4, 1928: 
“. .. I say that if they had ever undertaken any scheme 
to corrupt instruction, the individuals who were guilty of 
it could not be too strongly condemned and would find 
themselves already beyond the pale of good utility society. 
... It is true that the utilities have furnished material for 
the use of teachers in the schools. 
openly, frankly asserting authorship and gladly assuming 
responsibility. . . . Each association, each company, each 
individual must take responsibility for its or his own acts, 
receiving the credit or the blame that the record brings. 
... The entire industry should not be condemned because 
of the misdeeds of a few, if any.” 

Reference has already been made to the claim that 
these pamphlets contained no propaganda. The various 
witnesses also usually insisted that the pamphlets were 
entirely accurate and not propaganda at all. They agreed, 
however, that nothing unfavorable to the utilities was 
printed. And, in some cases, they admitted that certain 
statements were questionablé, Regulation, the costliness 
of low rates, a community’s dependence on its utilities, 
government ownership, the need for monopoly, rates, the 
reality of superpower systems, customer ownership as real 
public ownership, etc., are frequently discussed in these 
pamphlets. Judge Healy asked C. T. Willard of the Con- 
necticut committee, “. . . you do undertake to prove to 
the high school children that municipal ownership is a bad 
thing, don’t you?” A. “As a matter of fact, yes.” Judge 
Healy asked Mr. Willard how he had checked up the accu- 
racy of statements that municipal ownership of utilities 
increases the cost of living in these towns and puts the 
plants into politics. He replied that he had submitted the 
pamphlet to his committee and they had approved it. 

The testimony of the director of the Missouri commit- 
tee is particularly interesting here. One pamphlet stated 
that the public service companies were largely owned by 
people of small means, “many of whom are widows and 
orphans” and that the regulation of these companies must 
be carried on with the interests of these small investors in 


. . Public utility companies have prepared and: y 
furnished to teachers, not to students as a matter of fact,. 
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view. The director said, “I regret very much that that 
Wi widows and orphans’ occurred .. . it is just a kind of 
nonsense.” He also said that the pamphlets “undertake 
to teach that the public utilities are built up on borrowed 
money.” 

The publicity secretary of the American Gas Associ- 
ation wrote the director of the Louisiana-Mississippi com- 
mittee saying of ‘its school magazine, the Miss-Lou Re- 
view, “I wouldn’t dare to attempt any such thing in the 
schools here in the East. I don’t see how you can get 
away with it like you do, but you certainly deserve credit 
for the good work you are doing.” 

‘Among the reasons given for issuing the pamphlets to 
the schools are: “solely for the purpose of helping their 
business”; “to develop the industry”; to “fix the truth 
about the utilities in the young person’s mind before in- 
correct notions become fixed there”; “to help the utilities 
through informing the school children and perhaps, 
through them, their parents on the problems of public 
utilities . . . ”; “to secure the goodwill of the coming gen- 
eration.” 

The acceptance of these varied activities has varied with 
the locality. In Illinois it is said that the literature was 
used “without question.” In Washington their use was 
attacked in a political campaign. The attitude of Iowa 
State College and of the State University of Iowa is said 
to have changed from “one of quite open antagonism to 
one of friendly relations” since the Iowa committee has 
been at work. 

In 1925, the director of the Missouri committee said 
that his committee had in four years “done much to change 
and direct the economic thought and economic practice of 
* the American people. . . . It may be assumed that the 
special texts supplied by the state committee to the schools 
will do much to rectify the prejudice which the pupils and 
teachers may derive from the perusal of the textbooks used 
in the schools . . . the prospect of privately owned utilities 
having in the 20,000,000 children of the United States 
se future citizens prejudiced against them is ap- 
palling.” 

Work on textbooks has had several different aspects. 
Authors who contemplated the preparation of textbooks 
have been offered help in securing a publisher. From 
June, 1927, through November, 1927, Ernest Greenwood 
was paid $5,569.71 by the Joint Committee. In part at 
least this payment seems to have been connected with the 
publication of his book Aladdin, U. S. A., issued in 1928. 
Mr. Greenwood assigned his royalties up to $5,000 to the 
Joint Committee and received cash advances. His con- 
tract with Harper and Brothers stated that (Judge Healy’s 
paraphrase) “an essential condition of the publication of 
this work will be . . . the securing of . . . an order, of 
not less than 5,000 copies of this work.” The books were 
“to be delivered and paid for at the usual trade discount, 
and shall be delivered by the publisher to the purchaser 
on the date of publication.” Mr. Oxley went with Mr. 
Greenwood to the publishers when arrangements were 
being made for its publication. But he insisted that this 
was solely to see if he could secure the trade discount and 
if Harper and Brothers would issue a dodger to be sent to 
member companies. He declared he had never seen the 
contract and did not undertake any obligation to buy 5,000 
copies. More than 6,000 copies were distributed: Mr. 
Greenwood also did other work for the Joint Committee. 
Mr. Greenwood has stated that he received only royalties 
for Aladdin, U. S. A. The Illinois committee stated that 


as a result of their textbook survey and of their assis- | 


tance to authors “we have located practically every text- 
book and also have found the textbooks in course of 
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preparation and have been able to be of considerable assis- 
tance to the writers of these books in providing them with 
reliable data.” 

The survey of textbooks has been an important activity 
in many state committees. The director of the Illinois 
committee said in a memorandum to his then associate 
director, “Most of the textbooks thus reviewed as they 
relate to the public utility industry, are no less than 
poisonous.” 

The textbooks studied were usually those on economics, 
sociology and civics. They were classified as “friendly,” or 
“unfriendly,” “favorable” or “unfavorable,” and “sound,” 
or “unsound.” In New Jersey, the survey was made from 
the records of the State Department of Education. 

It is evident that the various groups interested in the 
problem exchanged copies of their surveys and consulted 
each other about certain problems. Thus the director of 
the Kansas committee wrote to the Pennsylvania commit- 
tee referring to Community Civics, a textbook written by 
a man named Hughes of the Peabody High School of 
Pittsburgh whose views are “unfair and inconsistent,” and 
asking if the Pennsylvania committee could not “be of 
assistance in adjusting this situation.” 

Just what success the utilities reached in their attempts 
to influence the publishers it is hard to say. Major Rich- 
ardson testified that the Pennsylvania committee had had 
an agreement with the Winston Publishing Company 
whereby the company was to submit to it textbooks dis- 
cussing the utilities. But, apparently, only one book was 
so submitted, and that after publication. 

A report of the Washington Committee on Cooperation 
with Educational Institutions stated that the chairman had 
examined textbooks on economics, civics and municipal 
government at the offices of I. K. Gill and Company. 

Ginn and Company agreed to submit its textbooks on 
industry to the National Electric Light Association’s edu- 
cational committee, “reserving the right to publish only 
such material as they chose.” One book which was then 
being revised was submitted and several changes were 
suggested. The committee preferred that nothing should 
be published about their relations with the publishers since 
this “might embarrass the publishers.” But Ginn & Co. 
preferred that the fact should be made public. Appar- 
ently only one other book was submitted. 

The campaign to get “objectionable” books removed 
from the schools has been carried on in various ways. 
To a great extent this has been the special responsibility 
of the local companies in the various communities who 
have taken the matter up with teachers, principals or mem- 
bers of the local boards of education. The local managers 
have been urged to carry on this work “in a manner well 
safeguarded from suspicion.” It was also suggested that 
“the utility companies might assist in the purchase of text- 
books . . . to correct the wrong impressions which were 
being spread from the ones in use that were faulty ... .” 
One of Major Richardson’s correspondents commented 
that authors are hostile to big business “because they are 
not successful themselves in a business way” and suggest- 
ed that leaders of business “could well consider the advisa- 
bility of giving some real attention to their economic 
welfare.” Major Richardson replied that “the utility com- 
panies in a discreet way could foster a movement for ade- 
quate remuneration of teachers’ personnel . . . and that 
good results would come.” The Iowa committee reported 
that with the help of the local utility men “in nearly every 
instance where such [unfair] textbooks were used they 
were removed and placed on library shelves.” 

The distribution of literature and the study of text- 
books have not been the only activities in the schools. A 
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report of the Rocky Mountain committee stated that lec- 
tures by utility men had been delivered in 100 high schools 
in three states. (The director of the committee said this 
was an exaggeration. ) 

The director of the Texas committee said that in Texas 
the pamphlets were used mainly as a means of getting 
opportunities to speak before the schools. Other more 
important activities include dramatics, moving pictures, 
home economics demonstrations, etc. In some states, the 
teachers send essays and notebook reports to the state 
committee which issues “ ‘certificates of efficiency’ for the 
good work done by each pupil.” In Washington, an essay 
contest was held on state regulation of utilities. The 
prize was a four-year college scholarship. This contest 
aroused much criticism. Mrs. Preston, Washington state 
superintendent of schools, declared she “did not realize 
that the seniors in high school could not study a gov- 
ernment function without offending municipal ownership” 
until the political attack came. 

Much of the work with colleges has been done by a 
national committee on cooperation with educational insti- 
tutions working with the state committees. (The latter 
are usually sub-committees of the state joint committees. ) 
A few educators are represented on these committees. 
Prominent in this connection are Dean C. O. Ruggles, 
formerly of Ohio State University now of Harvard, and 
Dean R. E. Heilman of Northwestern University. The 
executive committee of the Public Relations Section of 
the National Electric Light Association on January 19, 
1927, voted that “It is recommended that a contact repre- 
sentative be appointed by the utilities for cooperation with 
each educational institution carrying on definite instruc- 
tion in the public utility field.” 

Dean Ruggles, while on a year’s leave of absence, made 
a survey to find out what is done by the colleges to pre- 
pare men for the utilities and what the utilities are doing 
in cooperation with educational institutions. In this con- 
nection he traveled widely, holding regional conferences 
with college and university professors. In most cases the 
men who attended these meetings received their expenses, 
at least, from the utilities. The purpose of these meet- 
ings has been variously described. The most explicit com- 
ment is that by Thorne Browne, director of the Nebraska 
committee, who explained that the purposes of Dean Rug- 
gles’ conference were “to get better men from the colleges 
into the power and light business” and to provide contact 
with college faculties “to impress upon them the changed 
conditions which make it necessary or advisable to broad- 
en their college courses to include a considerable instruc- 
tion in the economies of public utilities.” Mr. Browne 
also said that he had paid the college professors who at- 
tended the conference with “power company money” and 
“told them so in advance.” Fellowships have been estab- 
lished by the utilities in several colleges and special re- 
search funds in others. Harvard University has received 
$33,000 yearly for several years. Northwestern Univer- 
sity has received $25,000. The Michigan Gas Association 
is now paying about $17,000 a year to the University of 
Michigan for the study of gas. Boston University was 
paid $600 for a study of the consumer’s use of apparatus. 
At the University of Colorado the utilities paid half the 
salary of a fellow in the extension division. 


The questions involved in this matter would seem to 


depend on the type of study made and the use made of 
the material. 
technical engineering problems. But at Harvard Uni- 
versity the subject studied was the theory of regulation 
and at Northwestern the “consideration of government 
ownership of every character.” Part of the work of the 
fellow paid by the University of Colorado was to make a 
survey of textbooks for the utilities and a fact-finding 
study on the development of the Colorado River. Colo- 
rado high schools had a series of debates on Boulder Dam. 
The Rocky Mountain committee sent out a form letter to 
the local companies saying that material opposed to the 
Swing-Johnson bill could be secured from the University 
of Colorado. 

Another noteworthy development has been the intro- 
duction of courses on public utilities (particularly the 
economics of public utilities) in the universities. Repre- 
sentatives of the utilities assisted in the introduction of 
courses on public utilities or in the preparation of material 
for such courses at the University of Pennsylvania, Tem- 
ple University, Pennsylvania State College, Harvard Uni- 


versity School of Business, the University of Colorado, | 


the University of Minnesota, etc. The extent of ‘this 
assistance cannot be adequately estimated. In some cases 
the suggestion that the course be given evidently came 
from the utilities. Cash subsidies have sometimes been 
given to make such courses possible. Lecturers have been 
provided. Apparently, the courses have sometimes been 
practically planned by the utilities. 

Several other aspects of the work with colleges may 
be noted. In a number of states there are committees on 
the relation of electricity to agriculture. These commit- 
tees, financed largely by the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, include representatives of the utilities, the state 
agricultural colleges and the state farm bureaus. Experi- 
mental rural electric lines in charge of the agricultural col- 
leges are given subsidies ranging from a few hundred dol- 
lars to $15,000. It is difficult to say whether the purpose 
of these lines is, as it is usually stated, to solve technical 
problems in adapting electric power to farm use or, as the 
evidence indicates, to persuade the farmers that privately 
owned lighting plants will serve them more adequately 
than publicly owned ones. University professors such as 
Dean R. E. Heilman of Northwestern, Theodore Grayson 
of the University of Pennsylvania, etc., are sometimes en- 
gaged to deliver addresses on government and business or 
the public and the utilities, at meetings of various sorts. 
Such speakers, introduced as coming from a university, 
would appear to have a more impartial attitude than speak- 
ers known to be paid by the utilities. 


This record is presented here as “case material”—per- 
haps the most impressive available—in the use of propa- 
ganda. There is no intention to impute specific motives 
to those who have carried it on; the purpose is rather to 
let the record speak for itself. 

Note: The 1928 Index of the INFoRMATION SERVICE 
will be sent on request, free of charge. The Department 
will also supply a binder for INrFoRMATION SERVICE, price 
25 cents. Please indicate whether 1928 or 1929 imprint 
is wanted. 


Extra copies of this issue can be 
secured at 10 cents each. ‘ 
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